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THE SOCIETY OF DESIGNERS 



ESIGNERS' JOTTINGS 



n 

I # The Society of Designers' fifth Annual 

M ^ Dinner was held on June 19th, at 'The 

Florence. 1 The attendance was limited to 

members, and was not large, but a most enjoyable evening 

was spent. The chair was occupied by the President, 

Mr. Geo. C. Haite. 
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The fifth Annual General Meeting was held, as an- 
nounced, on Tuesday, June 26th, at Clifford's Inn, the 
President being in the chair. The agenda was a veiy 
heavy one, and the meeting adjourned before all the items 
were disposed of. Among the business which was trans- 
acted was the reception of the Treasurer's Annual State- 
ment of Account and the Council's Report for the past 
Session, and the election of officers and Council for the 
ensuing year. 



The Treasurer's Statement, which had been duly 
audited, and the Council's report, were voted highly 
satisfactory j the former showing a largely increased 
balance of cash in hand, and the latter recording in- 
creased membership and a very busy session in the way of 
meetings held and business done. Geo. C. Haite was re- 
elected as President, Philip H. Newman as Vice-President, 
Lindsay P. Butterfield as Hon. Treasurer, and J. Scarratt 
Rigby as Hon. Secretary. The ballot for Council re- 
sulted in the election of the following sixteen as members 
of Council : — R. H. Adams, Walter Ea'ssic, Edwin 
Foley, F. Hamilton Jackson, J. Illingvvorth Kay, G. 
Randall Kennerley, Thomas Kerr, B. Andrew Lillie, 
Fred. J. Mayer6 (Kidderminster), E. L. Pattison, Stuart 
W. Proverbs, Harold Smith, Hugh Stannus, W. G. 
Paulson Townsend, A. A.Turbayne, and Stephen Webb. 

Information respecting the Society may be obtained on 
application to the Hon. Secretary of the Society of 
Designers, Clifford's Inn, London, E.C. 

I. B. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY.* 
There is a world of romance, of joy and 
sorrow, as well as much that corresponds to the 
higher human sentiments, in ordinary animal life. 
A grizzly bear, for example, comes into the world lacking 
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From "The Biography of a Grizzly." 

a great deal that it gains by subsequent experience. 
Cubhoocl may well be the receptive period, when instruc- 
tion fits and prepares the young animal for the life it is to 
lead, and the very play of animals is calculated to benefit 
them, to develop them and to do its designed part in the 
fulfilment of Nature's intentions. 

*Tht Biography of a Grizzly. Written and Illustrated by Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
Author ol' ' Wild Animals I have Known.' etc. Square 12 mo. Twelve lull-page insets 
in tint, and with numerous marginal illustrations. The Century Company, New York. 
Macmillan & Company, Ltd., London. Price, One dollar fitly cents. 




From "TJie Biography of a Grizzly." 
He Stayed in the Tree till near -Morning. 



The setting forth of all this in the case of a grizzly is 
the task that Ernest Seton-Thompson has set before 
himself in the book he has now produced. The casting 
of hard, dry facts, into story form, lends to them a charm 
that was otherwise utterly lacking if only tabulated and 
carelessly set down. What would be a weary task be- 
comes an inspiration in the reading of Mr. Thompson's 
lines. We see and realise as never before, not alone a 
careful study of young animal life, faithful and accurate, 
but above and beyond that, so far as is possible without 
the actual transmigration of soul, we are enabled to 
enter into the instincts and feelings of the animal, and 
are brought to understand more and more easily the 
animosities that are accented in him as he find by means 
of rifle bullet, pit-fall and trap, that the hand of every 
man is constantly raised against him. We knew before 
that life is sweet, even to a grizzly. We know that bears 
have ingenious cunning in food procurement and other- 
wise, that they have a strong maternal and paternal in- 
stinct, and when their offsprings are threatened, bears are 
insensible to personal danger, but Mr. Thompson has 
woven it all into his text so deftly that it seems absorb- 
ingly new, strange and fascinating. 

The cub grows. In a few months he is robbed of 
paternal care and family and left a wounded wanderer in a 
friendless world. The lines 'fall not to him in pleasant 
places, nor is it strange that he loves not his enemy, man. 
He learns much by sad experience. He learns that * War 
is the price of peace.' He educationally loses one of his 
toes in a trap. His instinct teaches him how to bind up 
his wounds and to guard against blood poisoning and the 
insidious attacks of" bacteria, as well as if he had studied 
advanced surgery. It teaches him how to become 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY 



victorious over the conspiracy and banding together of 
adverse forces against him, and step by step to enter 
upon his estate wherein his superiority is triumphant in 
all the ranges where he is. 

Hibernation comes to him, in the development of the 
story, as a dream, from which he awakens after feeding 
upon his fat, to find himself grown in height and somewhat 
thinner. He goes forth in search of food, after his long 
and strange fast, to quickly realise the casting away of 
youthful weakness and the assumption of marvellous 
strength by means of which he could at pleasure, with 
one blow of his paw, strike down the burly range-bull, 
having the temerity to face and to dispute with him. His 
encounters with hunters were many, and he carried several 
rifle balls as souvenirs of the measuring of his strength 
against theirs. On the other hand, more than one Nimrod, 
through his agency, had bitten the dust. Mr. Thompson 
thus describes one such tragedy by the introduction of a 
scribbled note on the back of a paper novel, found by the 
victim's partner : — 

'It was Wahb done it. I seen him by the spring and 
wounded him. I tried to get on the shanty, but he ketched 
me. My God, how I suffer ! — Jack/ 

Incidentally the power of the sense of animal smell is 
touched upon, and the magnitude of it is a revelation to 
most of those who read. The animals that we look down 
upon, and designate as the lower animals, rise far superior 
to us in some respects and smell is one such. The Japanese 
cultivate smell to some extent in their contests over the 
identification of incense odours, but for the most part, as 
Mr. Thompson points out, this is something man cannot 
understand, for he has sold the birthright of his nose for 
the privilege of living in towns. 

Our sympathies are carried so strongly in favour of the 
portrayed Wahb, that when the point of his power is 
passed, and the bear enters upon his decadence, we cannot 
but feel a degree of sorrow similar to the joy felt when the 
life of the royal Sandhill Stag in Mr. Thompson's other 




From "TJie Biography of a Grizzly: 




" The Biography of a Grizzly." Copyright 1900 by The Century Co. 

'AND EACH LICKED FIRST THE RIGHT AND THEN THE LEFT PAW, OR ONE CUFFED HIS BROTHER'S EARS." 
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MODERN JEWELLERY 



story was finally spared. The mighty bear, who gloriously 
erect, marked the trees to a supreme height of over nine 
feet, comes at last to be symbolized by the sere and yellow 
leaf. Old age creeps on apace and the once despised 
Roachback, though unseen, craftily put his rival to shame. 
If Mr. Thompson has given us an alluring picture of the 
youthful grizzly, he has also pictured no less skilfully the 
approaching decrepitude of his animal hero. 

There will be few but who will rejoice that death 
comes to him at last, in the little gulch from whence the 
deadly vapours rise that signify the long sleep, instead of 
by the hunter's hand. Mr. Thompson's story is at once 
the envy and the despair of imitators. It is a charm and 
a delight to those who read. 

W. G. Bowdoin. 
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EW IDEAS FOR MODERN 
JEWELLERY* 



The work from which the accompanying 
•illustrations are taken ought to be received with 
pleasure in every studio or workshop connected with 
the industry of precious metal. The 300 designs, 
which have been executed by some of the leading 
Parisian craftsmen, are thoroughly original through- 
out and will give many useful hints as to the pos- 
sibilities of Modern Jewellery. The following is 
quoted from the prospectus issued by " the publisher :— 
* The axiom which asserts that stagnation denotes 
retrogression was probably never more clearly demon- 
strated than at the present time. On all sides vigorous 
and original talent is at work and the growing favour 
with which the new style now prevalent is viewed by 
the public is compelling manufacturers in every line of 
business to adapt their productions to modern taste. 
We may, in the immediate future, look forward to some 
especially artistic development of artistic jewellery. 

'The ingenious jeweller Lalique of Paris has taken the 




initiative in this by the production of his splendid 
creations and the Paris Exhibition will no doubt tend to 
materially raise the standard of modern claims on 
jewellery. 

'A singularly graceful character is conferred upon 
modern jewels by the delicate patina which is spread 
over precious metals, the refined setting of the gems, 




* Xao Lints- for Modern Jewellery, edited by Rene Beauclai 
Hoffmann). 
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pearls, etc., and the elaborate and effective colouring 
which distinguishes them favourably irom all ithat has 
hitherto been produced. 

' The originality and graceful flow of the lines should 
ensure modern jewellery a speedy and permanent 
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